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JEWELED CHINESE HEADDRESS ORNAMENTS 
LENT BY MRS. JOSEPH VALENTINE 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


N May a group of five exhibitions 
| will occupy the galleries of the east 

wing: the thirty-second annual ex- 
hibition of American water colors; the 
eighth annual exhibition of miniatures 
shown by the Chicago Society of Minia- 
ture Painters; paintings by Louis Rit- 
man; wash drawings by Henry G. 
Keller; photographs by members of the 
Chicago Camera Club. The exhibition 
period is from May 11 to June 6, in- 
clusive. 

The annual exhibition of American 
water colors, pastels, and miniatures will 
include, as in previous years, the “rotary 
exhibition” of the American Water 
Color Society. Two prizes will be given 
in this spring exhibition: the William H. 
Tuthill prize of $100, offered for a 
meritorious work in pure water color by 
an artist residing in Chicago or within 
fifty miles of it; and a prize of $75, 
offered by C. E. Kremer, as a second 


prize, for a pure water color by any ex- 
hibiting artist. These prizes will be 
awarded by the jury of selection, which 
is composed of the following artists: 
Paul Bartlett, Marie E. Blanke, Karl 
A. Buehr, Frederic M. Grant, Marian 
Dunlap Harper, Irma Kohn, and Albert 
H. Krehbiel, acting in conjunction with 
the art committee of the Art Institute. 

The eighth annual exhibition of 
miniatures held by the Chicago Society 
of Miniature Painters will consist of 
original miniature paintings never before 
shown at the Art Institute. The jury 
of selection comprises Eda Nemoede 
Casterton, Ethe] L. Coe, Magda Heuer- 
mann, Anna Lynch, and Carolyn D. 
Tyler. 

The collection of paintings by Louis 
Ritman will consist of about fifteen 
works. Mr. Ritman was born in Odessa, 
Russia, about thirty years ago. He 
studied art at the Art Institute School 
and later at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, with Jean Paul Laurens, and 
Fernand Piestre Cormon. He has ex- 
hibited at the Paris Salon and at various 
American galleries, including the Art 
Institute, where, in 1915, he placed on 
view a group of paintings of sunlight 
and the figure out of doors—the fruitful 
result of a period of work in Giverny, 
France. He has also studied with 
Frieseke, to whose painting his own bears 
a superficial resemblance; for both 
artists, by means of a few themes often 
repeated, devote themselves to depicting 
the play of light on form. Mr. Ritman 
is represented in the city-owned collec- 
tion by the painting “Hollyhocks,” 
which was purchased by the Commission 
for the Encouragement of Local Art. 
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Henry G. Keller, Instructor in Water 
Color in the Cleveland School of Art, 
will exhibit mostly works in tempera and 
water color, with a few oil canvases giv- 
ing points of emphasis. Mr. Keller is a 
native of Cleveland, but most of his art 
study was done in Germany—at 
Diisseldorf and at Munich, where he was 
awarded a silver medal in 1902. He is 
a painter of versatility who has partic- 
ularly distinguished himself in his work 
on animal subjects. 

The Chicago Camera Club will hold 
its exhibition in Room 259, the third of 
its seventeen annual exhibitions to be 
held in the Art Institute. This club, 
under the able presidency of Walter F. 
Wienecke, is an enthusiastic and active 
organization of non-professional but 
zealous workers in photography, and 
there is promise that the coming collec- 
tion of pictorial photographs will be the 
best ever shown. There is a critical jury, 
and everything is being done to keep the 
work upon a high artistic plane. 

From June 18 through July 11 the 
temporary exhibition galleries will be 
given over to the annual showing of the 
work of students of the Art Institute 
School and the twenty-seventh annual 
exhibition held by the Art Students’ 
League of Chicago. In the latter the 
following seven prizes are to be awarded 
by a jury elected by officers of the 
League: the W. O. Goodman prizes 
amounting to $100; the Municipal Art 
League prizes amounting to $100; the 
Art Institute Alumni Association prize 
of $25; the T. J. Keane prize of $10; 
the F. J. Kendall prize of $5; the Art 
Students’ League prizes (two) of $50 
each. 


For the remainder of the summer 
several loan collections of paintings will 
be shown. Announcement of the fall 
and winter exhibitions will be made in 
the September BULLETIN. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


exhibition occupies, until May 5, 

eight galleries of the east wing. 
In addition to the regular display of 
photographs, plans, and drawings, there 
is an unusually large number of models 
of buildings, fountains, and sculpture 
groups and an effective selection of 
furniture and tapestries lent, for the 
most part, by the Tobey Furniture 
Company, John A. Colby and Sons, and 
William Baumgarten. The gallery de- 
voted to the exhibits of the Chicago 
School of architects wears a festive 
aspect, to celebrate the emergence of 
that school as a unified exhibiting group 
of designers. Louis Sullivan, who in a 
sense is the father of the Chicago School, 
is represented by about thirty drawings 
and photographs which illustrate well 
the great variety of his work. Mr. 
Sullivan explains the ideals and aims of 
the school as follows: 

“The purpose of this movement is to . 
arrive at a plastic architecture, in con- 
tradistinction to a purely intellectual 
architecture, as represented by the 
Greeks, and the emotionalism of the 
medieval period, as expressed in the 
Gothic cathedrals of northern France. 

“The need of today is for an architec- 
ture based strictly upon utilitarian con- 
ditions and developed in such wise that 
these utilitarian conditions may find full 


T 2 annual Chicago architectural 
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LA GARDIENNE DU TROUPEAU—BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


IN THE 


expression. Hence, such an architecture 
must be plastic in its nature, and the 
work of a mind that is free and has 
emancipated itself from the tyranny, or 
autocracy, of tradition, no matter how 
beautiful the old architecture was, nor 
how well adapted it was to the needs 
of its day. 

“By ‘plastic’ I mean that the utili- 
tarian requirements must be allowed to 
find their full expression in plan and 
exterior, and this result cannot be 


W. W. KIMBALL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


accomplished by the prevailing method 
of suppression, that is to say, a method 
in which the tradition of one or another 
of the dominant styles of the past is im- 
posed upon the utilitarian conditions of 
our own day. 

“Putting this in practical form, a 
building must be allowed to grow out 
of its conditions, and these conditions, 
as we face them, are modern. We have 
been trying to solve these modern prob- 
lems by application of ancient forms. 
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LANDSCAPE WITH BATHING WOMEN—BY J. B. COROT 
IN THE W. W. KIMBALL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


An architecture of this sort, because it 
is the work of a free spirit, must 
naturally be democratic, because the 
essence of democracy is the expression of 
the free spirit of man.” 

In the two galleries adjoining the 
architectural exhibition are shown paint- 
ings and drawings by the English artist, 
Stephen Haweis, and paintings by 
students of the Saugatuck Summer 
School and by its director, Frederick F. 
Fursman. Sixty-five canvases vibrant 
with light and color form a representa- 
tive selection of the paintings done in 
this plein air school, illustrating no 
haphazard, vacation dilettantism but 


serious work accomplished with study 
and concentration. A prize of $25 
offered by the Art Institute Alumni 
Association—which codperates with the 
Saugatuck School—and awarded by a 
jury of Chicago artists, was given to 
Edith Hammond, an Art _ Institute 
alumna, for her group of four paintings. 
Honorable mention was won by Edgar 
A. Rupprecht for his “Girl with the 
Golden Hair.” 

Stephen Haweis exhibits a group of 
radiant drawings and paintings to the 
number of sixty-four. Equally absorbed 
in the problems of color and design, he 
has produced a series of highly original 
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compositions, most of which record 
his esthetic reactions to the phenomena 
of the South Seas. His works range 
from portrait sketches of the types in- 
digenous to that realm to impressions of 
landscape and the sea. Of his paintings 
Mr. Haweis says: “I am told that 
these pictures come under the head of 
Cubism, in that they are composed of 
forms and colors of objects in nature 
arbitrarily put together in harmonious 
relation. They are not representations 
of nature, but interpretations, based 
upon a certain particular interest in the 
subjects which form their motif. They 
aim at being truthful impressions, not 
primary but secondary; that is, expres- 


OODCUTS in black and 
white and in color, etchings, 


aquatints, a few soft ground 
etchings and lithographs—about ninety 
prints in all—by the late Helen Hyde 
are on exhibition in the Print Room for 
the month of May. The collection has 
been presented to the Art Institute by 
Miss Hyde’s sisters, Mrs. Edwin F. 
Gillette and Mrs. Hallie Hyde Irwin, 
and the present display of it is made in 
memoriam. 

Helen Hyde was born in New York 
state, lived her early life in California, 
and accomplished most of her art study 
and art practice abroad ; but in her later 
years she looked upon Chicago as her 
home, and she had a very particular—a 
sort of possessive—affection for the Art 
Institute. Her early art study in this 
country was done under Emil Carlsen 
in San Francisco; when she went abroad 


HELEN HYDE 


sions of what remains in the memory 
after continued observation, not the 
immediate record of any given moment 
It is the impos- 
sibility of attaining absolute truth which 
develops in art the various interpreta- 
tive schools of painting, each of which 
has its own standards and aims. The 
conventional methods of expression are 
entirely satisfactory within their limits; 
but as every method is only a convention 
invented and pursued to its logical con- 
clusion, so it is right and natural to 
attempt new conventions to interpret 
what has hitherto not interested the 
artist or has been regarded as inex- 
pressible.” 


she studied in Berlin, in Paris, in Hol- 
land, and finally in Tokyo with Kano 
Tomonobu, the last of the Kano school 
of painters. Before she went to Japan, 
where she lived for about fifteen years, 
she had attained recognition for her etch- 
ings of subjects in Chinatown, San 
Francisco. In Japan she used the women 
and children in particular as subjects, 
choosing the woodcut as her chief 
medium because it seemed the best means 
of obtaining the desired color and light 
effects and the flat, decorative effect 
which characterized the prints of the 
older Japanese masters. She worked in 
the orthodox manner, having a separate 
block for each color, so that her block 
prints are good examples of real color 
printing. 

Miss Hyde had for years enjoyed a 
well-established reputation for excellence 
in the graphic arts, and her work was 
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DUTCH FISHING BOATS—BY J. M. W. TURNER 


IN THE W. W. KIMBALL 


widely known. Impressions of her early 
prints are now very difficult to obtain. 
She had received several medals and 
prizes, one of which—a prize in a Tokyo 
exhibition—she won, in competition with 
Japanese artists, for the most distinctive 
color print on Japanese paper. She was 
an active member of several print 
societies, and she is represented in- a 
number of public American print collec- 
tions, the largest assemblage of her work 
being found in the Library of Congress 
at Washington. Perhaps one reason for 
the wide “human” appeal of her prints 
is that into them she has put so much of 
her great charm and her delightful sense 
of humor. To not only her friends 


COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


but to the most casual acquaintance she 
was known as a most charming, gracious, 
and lovable woman. And in her the 
woman and the artist were blended into 
a rare personality. K. W. McG. 


LECTURES BY LORADO TAFT 


offered to deliver a series of free 

Sunday afternoon illustrated lec- 
tures on sculpture. It was the desire of 
Mr. Taft and the Institute to ascertain 
the actual interest of the public in this 
subject without any special stimulus of 
publicity. Accordingly, a simple placard 
announcing the time and place of the lec- 
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LADY FRANCES RUSSELL—BY GEORGE ROMNEY 
IN THE W. W. KIMBALL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


ture was displayed each Sunday only in tions. On the first Sunday the audience 
the lower hall of the Institute. The filled two-thirds of the large Club Room, 
response and the growing interest in the and on every Sunday since, scores, and 
lectures have far exceeded all expecta- on some occasions hundreds, have been 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. WOLFF—BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 
IN THE W. W. KIMBALL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


unable to gain admission. At one lecture Mr. Taft has delivered twenty-three 
twice as many people as were in the hal] lectures, having missed only four Sun- 
were turned away. days—when James E. McBurney was 2 

Since the inauguration of the series substitute lecturer. The large and en- 
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PHILIP THE GOOD AND ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
BURGUNDIAN STONE GROUP IN EXHIBITION 
OF GOTHIC TAPESTRIES AND SCULPTURE 


thusiastic audiences—a total attendance 
of 6708, an average of 248—testify that 
the generosity and public spirit of Mr. 
Taft are appreciated. To the gratitude 
shown by those who attend, the Art 
Institute adds its thanks. 


GOTHIC TAPESTRIES 


N page 76 is found a repro- 
() duction—which may suggest 
the surpassing beauty of the 
original—of a fifteenth century French 
tapestry, probably made as a gift to a 
church or convent. The subject is the 
Crucifixion. Below the cross are Mary 
Magdalen and Joseph of Arimathea, the 
Virgin and St. John, and three kneeling 
figures evidently representing the donors. 
The figures in this piece stand out 
against a mille fleurs—‘thousand flower 
design” —background, which is often 
seen in those early figured hangings. 
The tapestry pictured is one of twelve 
assembled by Abram Poole for a loan 
exhibition, which also includes a few 
pieces of Gothic sculpture. It will 


remain until May 16. There are both 


French and Flemish tapestries, dating 
from the late fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century, all displaying the fine decorative 
quality seen in Gothic designs. There is 
an interesting variety of subject, both 
sacred and “profane.” The “Credo,” 
the “Knight’s Vow,” and the “Ecce 
Homo,” beautiful examples of early 
sixteenth century Flemish weaving, are 
from the J. P. Morgan collection. The 
“Ecce Homo” is said to have been 
woven by the weaver of the scene from 
the Life of the Virgin in Saragossa 
Cathedral. “Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba,” Flemish, fifteenth century, gave 
its designer opportunity for lavish treat- 
ment of costumes and accessories. Other 
“profane” subjects are two of Petrarch’s 
Triumphs—the “Triumph of Fame” 
and the “Triumph of “Time”—a com- 
plete set of which, from the same designs, 
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is in the imperial Aus- 
trian collection, and the 
“Royal Betrothal” and 
“Tower of Jealousy,” 
both of which came 
from Skipton Castle in 
Yorkshire. 

Weaving of the kind 
found in these medieval 
tapestries was known to 
ancient civilization ; but 
it was not until the 
fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries that the finest 
tapestries extant were 
produced in Europe. 
Although Germany may 
possibly deserve the 
credit of having pro- 
duced the earliest tap- 
estries, it was in France 
and Flanders that the 
art flourished, and as 
early as 1382 there 
were fifty thousand 
workmen on the loom 
in the small town of 
Louvain alone. The 
tapestries were used 
for decoration both in 
homes and in churches 
and even on the streets 
on gala occasions. Few 
of the early hangings 
can be dated with ac- 
curacy, and the designers of them are 
seldom known. The finest ones are 
distinguished by certain conventions, 
such as the absence of perspective, the 
all-over design, and the narrowness—or 
entire lack—of borders. 

The Burgundian Gothic stone group 


LADY SARAH BUNBURY—BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
IN THE W. W. KIMBALL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


pictured on page 74 is a fifteenth century 
portrait efigy of Philip the Good and 
St. John the Baptist, a fine example of 
naturalistic sculpture, probably from the 
church of the Chartreuse, which Philip 
the Bold began building in the second 
half of the fourteenth century. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION, XV CENTURY FRENCH TAPESTRY 
IN EXHIBITION OF GOTHIC TAPESTRIES AND SCULPTURE 


LIBRARY NOTES 
5 HE Photograph and Lantern Slide 


Department of the Ryerson 

Library has moved into its new 
room adjoining the Burnham Library 
of Architecture on the west. In this 
new location, which brings the work of 
the Department into a more intimate 
relationship with that of the main 
reference rooms, the photographs, color 
prints, post cards, and other forms of 
reproductions, being more accessible, 
should be of greater value to the student 
than hitherto. 

Coincident with the removal into the 
new room, with its excellent light for ex- 
hibition purposes, is the acquisition of the 
Medici series of reproductions in color 
after the great masters. This series, 
numbering now nearly two hundred and 
still in progress of publication, brings 
the observer more closely to the original 
than do most forms of reproduction. A few 
prints—chiefly the portraits, small pieces, 


and details—equal or closely approximate 
the originals in size; but the majority 
are reduced one-third or one-half. A 
few large frescoes and panels, such as 
Botticelli’s “Primavera,” Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper,” and Gainsborough’s 
“Duchess of Devonshire,” are necessarily 
represented in a size that gives but slight 
conception of the original dimensions. 
By means of the excellent reproduction 
of color, texture, and surface condition, 
the student is enabled to realize some- 
thing of the same esthetic response that 
he does before the original ; and through 
the same faithful reproduction a 
Vermeer, for example, gives to one 
interested in the technique of a painting 
an illuminating illustration, in Dutch 
painting, of pentimento, or alteration on 
the part of the artist from his original 
plan, the explanation of which serves 4s 
a valuable lesson in itself to one working 
upon a like problem. In subject these 
prints include well-known paintings from 
the Italian, English, Flemish, Dutch, 
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French, German, and Spanish schools, 
as well as a group known as the National 
Portrait Series. 


NOTES 


HE KIMBALL COLLECTION 
—The collection of paintings be- 
longing to Mrs. W. W. Kimbali 

has been lent for an indefinite period to 
the Art Institute and is now installed in 
gallery 27 of the south wing. In this 
valuable and important group of paint- 
ings there are three by seventeenth 
century Dutch masters, landscapes by 
Hobbema and Ruysdael and a portrait 
by Rembrandt; eight by the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century English portrait 
and landscape painters, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, Reynolds, Romney, Wilson, 
Constable, and Turner; six landscapes 
by artists of nineteenth century French 
schools, Corot, Diaz, Dupré, Millet, 
Sisley, van Marcke; and five landscapes 
by the later French artists, d’Espagnat, 
Monet, and Pissarro. Several of the 
paintings are reproduced in this 
BULLETIN. 


ExHIBITIONS PostponED—The open- 
ing of the April exhibition planned for 
Gunsaulus Hall—a collection of manu- 
factured furniture and furnishings, lent 
by manufacturers—has been delayed on 
account of the strike on the railroads. 
Under the circumstances, a definite date 
even for the postponed opening cannot 
be announced at this writing; but 
assurance is given that both spring ex- 
hibitions previously announced for Gun- 
saulus Hall will be held in the order 
scheduled : first, the furniture display and 


following that the exhibition of home 
arts as exemplified by the hand-loom 
work of Miss Ingeborg Olson and Miss 
Olga Olson in weaving, lace-making, 
and embroidery. The showing of furni- 
ture and furnishings, which is in line 
with the various other exhibitions held 
by the Decorative Arts department of the 
Art Institute, will give both recogni- 
tion and encouragement to the American 
manufacturers who are striving to secure 
good American design in their products. 
During the home arts exhibition there 
will be explanatory talks and demonstra- 
tions of the possibilities of the loom for 
use in the home. The perfecting of 
many labor-saving devices for domestic 
use has caused the decadence of the old 
arts and crafts of the home, and an effort 
is now being made by artists to revive 
the art of the loom. 


Haven Etcuincs—Early in June the 
etchings by Seymour Haden from the 
Clarence Buckingham collection will be 
hung in the Print Room—to remain 
until the fall. 


New Writinc Room—The Check 
Room of the Institute (formerly Room 
7) has been moved to Room 6, which 
was part of the corridor adjacent to the 
Ryerson Library. Room 7 is now 
equipped as a writing and reception 
room for visitors to the museum. The 
public telephone booths have been re- 
moved to the foot of the new staircase 
leading downward from the entrance of 
the Library. 


ScaMMon Booxs—The first edition 
of Mr. Ferguson’s Outlines of Chinese 
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Art, published a year ago, is sold out, 
and a second edition is now on the press. 
It is expected that Lorado Taft’s lectures 
on sculpture and the Scammon Lectures 
delivered last month by Joseph Pennell 
will be brought out this summer. Orders 
may be sent now to the Art Institute. 


JEWELS FROM THE OrIENT—Diversity 
of pattern, richness of color, and skilful 
execution characterize the beautiful 
collection of Chinese headdress orna- 
ments recently lent to the Art Institute 
by Mrs. Joseph Valentine. These jewel- 
like panels or medalions were worn by 
both Chinese and Manchu ladies of high 
degree when attending court functions 
at the Royal Palace. The openwork 
floral panels are made of silver gilt 
filagree overlaid with kingfisher feathers 
and enriched with jadeite, amethyst, 
amber, coral, and pearls, in patterns of 
flowers, fruits, phoenix, bats, butterflies, 
and various symbols. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION WEEK— 
During the period of the Republican 
National Convention, which opens on 
June 8 and will continue for about five 
days, the complete collection of paintings 
and sculpture presented by the Friends 
of American Art will be installed in the 
galleries of the east wing. The group 
of exhibitions previously announced for 


the period May 11-June 10 will close 
on June 6. The exhibition of the work 
of students in the Art Institute School 
and the Art Students’ League exhibition 
will be held as scheduled. See the 
calendar on page 79. 


Tue ScHOoFIELD ExHIBITION—The 
collection of paintings by W. Elmer 
Schofield, scheduled to be shown here in 
May, has been so much depleted by the 
numerous sales made from it that it will 
no longer be circulated as a traveling 
exhibition and will not be seen here. 


DeatH oF Mr. Browne—Charles 
Francis Browne died at the home of his 
brother in Waltham, Mass., on Monday, 
March 29, after a serious illness of 
several months. He had combined an 
unusually active career as a painter with 
almost equal activity as a lecturer and 
instructor in art. His last lectures at 
the Art Institute comprised the annual 
course of lectures on painting in 1918. 
He was editor of Brush and Pencil for 
several years and was president of the 
Chicago Society of Artists for about five 
years. His friends will now take com- 
fort in the thought that at the last ex- 
hibition of Mr. Browne’s paintings, held 
in January, they gave such gratifying 
proof of their respect for him as an artist 
and of their affection for him as a friend. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING 


Twelve lectures, “Painters and paintings since the year eighteen hundred,” illus- 
trated by the stereopticon, in Fullerton Hall, Friday afternoons at 4 o'clock, 


beginning March 5. James E. McBurney, painter and illustrator. 


Titles 


of May lectures, which end the course: May 7, “American painters from 
1890 to 1919”; May 14, “American illustrators”; May 21, “American mural 


painters.” 
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GIRLS AT NATAVEIRA; VAKAMOLOLO (NATIVE FIJIAN DANCE) 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY STEPHEN HAWEIS 


EXHIBITIONS 


May—Aucust 1920 


April—May—Exhibition of manufactured furniture and furnishings, lent by 
manufacturers. 


April 6—May 5, inclusive—(1) Annual Chicago architectural exhibition. 
(2) Paintings and drawings by Stephen Haweis. 
(3) Paintings from the Saugatuck Summer School. ai 


May—(1) Memorial exhibition of woodcuts and etchings by Helen Hyde. 
(2) Exhibition of home arts by Miss Ingeborg Olson and Miss Olga Olson. 


May 11—June 6, inclusive—(1) Annual exhibition of American water colors, 
pastels, and miniatures, including the “rotary exhibition” of the American 
Water Color Society. 


(2) Annual exhibition by the Chicago Society of Miniature Painters. 
(3) Paintings by Louis Ritman. 

(4) Wash drawings by Henry G. Keller. 

(5) Photographs by members of the Chicago Camera Club. 


June 18—July 11, inclusive—(1) Annual exhibition of the work of students of the 
Art Institute School. 


(2) Twenty-seventh annual exhibition by the Art Students’ League of Chicago. 
July—August—Exhibitions of loan collections of paintings. 
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Department Guy U. Younc 
Membership Clerk Grace M. WILLIAMS 
Director Georce W. Eccers 
Curator of Decorative 

Arts B. BENNETT 
Curator of Exhibitions 

CHares H. BURKHOLDER 

Curator of the Buckingham 

Prints Freperick W. GookIN 
Librarian SARAH L. MITCHELL 
Registrar of the School FANNY J. KENDALL 
Head of Museum Instruction 

Department Mrs. HERMAN J. HALL 
Head of Extension’ 

Department Ross CRANE 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Incorporated May 24, 1879, for the “founding 
and maintenance of schools of art and design, 
the formation and exhibition of collections of 
objects of art, and the cultivation and exten- 
sion of the arts of design by any appropriate 
means.” Museum building upon the Lake 
Front, first occupied in 1893, and never closed 
even for a day since. Admission free at all 
times to members and their families and to 
public school teachers and pupils. Free to 
the public Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays. Other days, 25c. Hours: 
9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. week days; 12:15 to 9:00 
p. m., Sundays. 


MEMBERSHIP—Annual Members, $10 a 
year. Life Members, $100, without further 
payments. Sustaining Members, $25 or more 
a year. Governing Members, $100 upon 
election and $25 a year thereafter. Upon the 
payment of $400 Governing Members become 
Governing Life Members, thenceforth exempt 
from dues. Benefactors are those who have 
contributed $25,000 or more. 


All members entitled, with families and non- 
resident friends, to use of Ryerson (art) Library 
and to admission to all entertainments given 
by the Art Institute, excepting Sunday con- 
certs, to which a small fee is charged. 


' days from 7 to 9:20 p. m. Information and 


THE of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative 
Designing, Normal Instruction, and Architec- 
ture. Saturday classes in Lettering, Decora- 
tive Design, Normal Instruction, and Hand 
Work. Classes for children in Drawing, 
Modeling, Painting, and Sketching on Satur- 
days from 1o to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m. 
Evening school classes in Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing, Design, Free-hand 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, and Costume 
Design on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 


circulars of instruction to be obtained from 
School Registrar. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION—For guid- 
ance: One dollar per hour for four persons 
or less. Groups of more than four, 25c a 
person. Clubs of less than forty, $5; of over 
forty, $10. Instruction in the regular weekly 
classes, $3 for twelve lessons; no single 
tickets. Groups from schools, $2. Time limit 
for all classes: one and one-half hours. 
Appointments, Room 16. 


RYERSON (ART) LIBRARY—Thirteen 
thousand volumes, 36,000 photographs, and 
19,427 lantern slides; the Burnham Library, 
2,400 volumes on architecture, open every 
week day, 9 a.m. to 5 p. m.; Sundays, 2 to $ 
p. m. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even- 
ings until 9:30. Photographs and lantern slides 
available as loans. Room provided for students. 


CATALOGUES—General Catalogue of 
Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, etc. 
216 pages and 48 illustrations 25¢ 

Catalogue of the Casts of Ancient Sculp- 
ture in the Elbridge G. Hall and other 
collections, by Alfred Emerson. 

Part I. Oriental and Early Greek Art 25¢ 
Part II. Early Greek Sculpture 25¢ 

Catalogue of Etchings and Drawings by 
Charles Meryon. Howard 
Collection 

Catalogue of Etchings by Joseph Pennell. - 
Joseph Brooks Fair Collection 

Catalogue of Etchings by Anders Zorn. 
Wallace L. DeWolf Collection 25c 

Catalogues of current exhibitions 5 to soc 


COLOR PRINTS OF PAINTINGS belong- 
ing to Museum (36 subjects at 35c each, 8c 
extra for mailing), PHOTOGRAPHS by the 
Museum photographer, and POSTCARDS 
(40 subjects in colors at 2 for sc and 225 
subjects in one color at rc each). Illustrated 
price list on application. 


PERMITS TO COPY and to photograph 
in the Museum obtainable through Director’s 
Secretary. No permits necessary for sketch- 
ing or for use of hand cameras. 


REFECTORY—Open week days, from 
11:45 a. m. to 1:30 p. m.; Sundays, from 
12:15 to 8 p.m. Ground floor. 


25¢ 


